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Five  Light-Density  Lines;  Evaluation  of 
Economic  Viability 

Hie  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
publishing  herewith  the  results  of  eval¬ 
uations  of  five  llght-denslty  lines  In  New 
Jersey.  These  evaluations  were  per¬ 
formed  at  the  request  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  made  pursuant  to  section 
205(e)(2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  45 
u  s  e.  701. 

Robert  L.  Oswald, 
Secretary. 

Preface 

On  March  24,  1976,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  exercised  Its  right  under  section 
205(e)(2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  re¬ 
questing  that  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  evaluate  the  ecrmomlc  viability 
of  five  llght-denslty  lines  within  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  These  lines  were 
excluded  from  the  restructured  rail  sys¬ 
tem  which  resulted  from  the  Implonen- 
tatlon  of  the  Final  System  Plan  of  the 
United  States  RaUway  Assoclaticm.  Since 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  made  Its  request, 
the  Office  has  conducted  a  comprdien- 
slve  study  of  each  of  the  five  lines.  The 
findings  which  have  resulted  from  that 
study  are  contained  in  this  report. 

Many  Individuals  and  organizations 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to  develop 
relevant  facts  and  estimates  necessary 
for  the  c<Mnpletlon  of  this  work.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  all  and  wish  that  we 
could  mention  every  one  by  name.  We 
do  want  to  express  special  appreciation 
to  Douglas  Webb,  William  Hertoer,  Ken¬ 
neth  Kyte  and  Roman  Horodysky  of  the 
New  Jersey  Departmoit  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  The  various  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  Involved  In  the  restructur¬ 
ing  process  also  supplied  useful  Informa- 
tlon  and  technic^  assistance  to  the 
study.  Finally,  a  word  of  iqjpreclatlon  Is 
In  order  to  the  hundreds  of  New  Jersey 
ran  patrons  and  business  leaders  who 
gave  generously  of  their  time  and  whose 
patience  and  understanding  during  the 
field  Investigations  by  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Teams  helped  to  make  this  report 
possible. 

None  of  the  Individuals  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  assisted  In  the  course  of  the 
study  shares  any  of  the  responsibility  toe 
the  findings  here  reported;  however.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  material  on  which  our  findings  are 
based  was  furnished  to  us  by  various 
individuals  and  organizations.  We  expect 
that  there  might  be  h(mest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  ^- 
proach,  oiu  methodology,  our  data  and 
oiu  recommendations.  In  spite  of  these 
differences,  we  believe  that  our  report 
will  be  useful  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  Its  rail  patrons. 

It  diould  also  be  noted  that  this  Is  a 
staff  report  of  the  Rail  Services  Planning 


NOTICES 

Office.  It  has  not  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  Interstate  Cmnmerce  Commission 
and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
Commission’s  viewpoint. 

Alan  M.  Fitzwater, 
Director, 

Rail  Services  Planning  Office. 

Introduction 

TTie  Issuance  of  the  Final  System  Plan 
by  the  United  States  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  In  July,  1975,  represented  the  final 
step  In  the  planning  process  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  North¬ 
east-Midwest  regl(m  Into  a  profitable 
new  system.  Of  all  the  Issues  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  restructuring  process,  none 
aroused  more  widespread  public  Interest 
and  debate  than  the  Issue  of  light-den¬ 
sity  lines.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  this 
Issue  generated  such  controversy,  since 
the  economic  future  til  many  of  the  com¬ 
munities  and  businesses  served  by  such 
lines  was  In  Jeopardy.  Close  to  500  llght- 
denslty  lines  were  classified  by  the  Final 
System  Plan  as  not  recommended  for 
Incluslim  In  ConRall;*  In  other  words, 
unless  provision  was  made  for  the  (giera- 
tl(m  of  these  lines  pursuant  to  a  subsidy 
agreement,  rail  service  over  them  was  to 
cease  April  1,  1976.  k^my  of  the  excluded 
lines  are  presoitly  being  operated  under 
subsidy;  others  are  no  longer  in  opera- 
tlcm. 

Throughout  the  planning  period  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  adoptlcm  of  the  Final  Sys¬ 
tem  Plan,  there  was  consistent  public  op- 
posltkm  to  the  exclusion  of  llght-denslty 
lines  from  the  restructured  ssrstoiL  Hie 
public  response  to  both  the  Preliminary 
and  Final  System  Plans  was  highly  crlt- 
Ical  of  the  method  by  which  USRA 
determined  which  llght-denslty  lines 
were  to  be  Included  In  the  restructured 
ssrstem.  Hie  primary  criticisms  were: 
that  the  approcu^  of  USRA  was  too 
negative;  that  Its  methodology  was  too 
dependent  upon  hjrpothetlcal  condltlmis 
and  statistical  application  of  incomplete 
data;  *  that  It  placed  too  much  reliance 
on  an  Inaccurate  and/or  Inadequate  data 
base;  that  it  failed  to  conduct  on-slte 
examination  (ff  local  rail  service  opera¬ 
tions;  and  that  It  used  profit  as  a  meas- 


^  The  following  abbreviations  are  used 
throughout  this  r^>ort:  “ConRall’’  refers  to 
the  Consolidated  Rail  CorpOTatlon;  ~71nal 
System  Plan”  <m*  “PBP”  refers  to  the  Final 
System  Plan  of  USRA;  *TCC’*  or  "the  Com¬ 
mission”  refers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  “Preliminary  System  Plan”  or 
“PSP”  refers  to  the  Preliminary  System  Plan 
of  USRA;  "RRR  Act”  or  “Act”  refers  to  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended;  “RRRR  Act”  or  "4R  Act”  refers  to 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976;  "RSPO”  or  “the  Office” 
refers  to  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlasion; 
“SMSA”  refers  to  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area;  and  “USRA”  or  “the  Asso¬ 
ciation”  refers  to  the  United  States  Railway 
Association. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  factual  evidence 
to  support  the  validity  of  claims  about  llght- 
denslty  lines  Is  not  readily  available  and  Is 
often  fragmented,  contradictory  and  unreli¬ 
able,  maElng  It  difficult  to  validate  any  model 
or  statistic. 
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ure  of  viability  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  Congressltmal  goals.* 

In  response  to  the  widespread  public 
criticism  of  USRA’s  methodology.  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  provision  whereby  any 
State  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
could  request  the  RSPO  to  evaluate  the 
econtxnlc  viability  of  any  llght-denslty 
line  in  that  State  excluded  from  the  re¬ 
structured  system.  That  provision,  sec¬ 
tion  205(e)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
gives  RSPO  the  following  duty. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  State  in  the  region, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1076,  the  Office  shall  prepare 
and  publish  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
vlabUlty  of  any  or  all  llght-denslty  lines 
within  such  State  which  are  not  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  final  system  plan.  Such 
an  evaluation  shall  Include  an  analysis  ol 
the  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  operation  of  rail  service  over  any  such 
line  econmnlcaL  The  results  of  each  such 
evaluation  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  re¬ 
questing  State  and  published  In  the  Federai 
Rhobtss,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
such  request  Is  received  by  the  Office.* 

The  States  of  Indiana,  Mary  land,  New 
Jersey  and  Penosylvanla  fil^  requests 
pursuant  to  this  provision.  This  report 
summaiizes  the  results  of  the  evaluations 
which  were  performed  on  those  lines  In¬ 
cluded  In  the  request  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Excluded  Light-Density  Line 
Study  Procedure 

STUDY  PROCESS  AND  DATA 

After  considering  the  various  alterna¬ 
tive  iqiproaches,  the  Office  decided  to 
conduct  an  analysis  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  excluded  branch  lines  and  affected 
communities.  The  case  study  approach. 
Including  extensive  field  research,  was 
selected  because  the  Office  concluded 
that  such  a  technique  would  provide  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  economic  viability.*  The  approach  also 
makes  possible  discovery  of  various 
available  alternatives  through  (m-slte 


*Rall  Services  Planning  Office,  Evaluation 
of  the  UA.  RaUway  Association’s  Preliminary 
System  Plan  (Washington:  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  April  28,  1976),  pp.  14-16. 

•90  Stat.  67  (1976). 

*The  advantages  of  performing  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  light-density  lines  through  extensive 
field  research  include:  (1)  the  data  are  of  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracir.  (2)  the  analyst 
has  the  opportunity  to  Insure  that  Informa¬ 
tion  Is  in  balance  and  IntemaUy  consistent, 
l.e.,  he  Is  able  to  avoid  Imputing  magnitudes 
and  fm*clng  or  stretchl^  the  data  by  a 
variety  of  techniques  normally  necessary 
when  using  a  "selected”  sample.  The  use  of 
quantitative  methods,  far  from  being  In¬ 
compatible  with  the  case-study  method,  is 
occasionally  essential  to  it.  Nevertheless,  It 
Is  true  that  many  fundamental  phases  of  a 
case  study  are  nonquantltatlve — phases  such 
as  the  analyses  of  the  raU  Infrastructure,  for 
example.  In  these  the  data  must  be  assem¬ 
bled  and  analyzed,  the  relationships  dis¬ 
covered  and  described,  and  the  conclusions 
presented.  In  non-statistlcal  form.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  cloak  this  study  in 
quantitative  model  mysticism.  A  straight 
forward  analytical  approach  has  been  used. 
iMsed  on  the  best  data  made  available  to 
RSPO. 
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In&pectiQn  of  railroad  properties  and  op¬ 
erations.  Extensive  and  In-depth  per¬ 
sonal  intervlewB  with  those  parties  most 
affected  by  the  problems  resulting  from 
exclusion  of  branch  lines,  allows  for 
thorough  examination  of  the  ccmcems 
and  objections  that  have  been  voiced  on 
the  light-density  line  issue. 

The  study  of  the  RSPO  was  divided 
into  three  phases:  data  ooUecticm  and 
literature  search;  extmsive  field  re¬ 
search  and  analsrsis  of  data;  and  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  final  rQX>rt,  including  develop¬ 
ment  of  recommendations. 

The  research  was  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  categories: 

( 1 )  An  extensive  literature  search  was  un¬ 
dertaken,  Including  a  review  of  the  USRA’s 
light-density  line  analysis  approach;  numer¬ 
ous  interviews  were  conducted  with  civic  as¬ 
sociations  and  business  and  government 
ofllclals  to  gather  pertinent  infcmnatlon. 

(2)  Business  and  Oovemment  entitles 
were  asked  to  offer  their  comments  and  views. 

(3)  Frequent  staff  meetings  were  held  with 
State  agencies  and  officials  connected  with 
the  project. 

(4)  An  excluded  rail  line  questionnaire  was 
develc^d  and  field  tested  for  the  collection 
of  information  concerning  each  line’s  char¬ 
acteristics;  operational,  physical,  patron  and 
trafiic. 

(5)  On-site  inspections  and  in-depth  in¬ 
terviews  were  conducted  by  multi-discipline 
research  teams;  these  teams  consisted  of  a 
cost  analyst,  an  economic/marketing  analyst 
and  a  railroad  operations  analyst. 

LIMITATIONS 

Certain  limitations  must  be  recognized 
as  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
type  of  an  imdertaking.*  'Oie  scope  of 
the  project  is  defined  by  statute,  and 
certain  examinations  by  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  have  already  preceded 
this  study.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  is  not  to  redefine  problems  or  re¬ 
establish  issues  but  to  perform  the  man¬ 
datory  evaluation  and  to  produce  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  what  is  necessary  to 
make  operation  of  rail  services  over  the 
studied  lines  economical. 


*It  was  not  possible,  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  study,  to  make  a  complete  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  total  environment  in  which  the 
light-density  lines  operate  because  there  was 
not  enough  time;  some  of  the  data  needed 
is  unavailable;  the  cost  greatly  exceeded  the 
benefit;  and  there  were  certain  legal  re¬ 
straints.  It  was  necesmry,  therefore,  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  study  and  to  leave  other 
Issues  for  later  study  and  appraisal  by  the 
individual  States.  For  example,  the  RSPO  did 
not  attempt  to  make  any  assestoent  of  ad¬ 
verse  community  impacts  nor  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  those  individual  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  located  on  the  excluded  light- 
density  lines.  Further  study  woiUd  be  needed, 
at  a  much  greater  degree  of  specificity  than 
was  possible  in  the  currMit  study,  to  estimate 
service  and  price  elasticities  of  demand  for 
rail  transportation  by  commodity  class  or 
by  changes  in  Intermodal  competitive  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  present  study  is  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  relevant  facts  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  ultimately  must  be  transformed 
into  actions  by  those  most  vitaUy  concerned 
with  their  execution.  This  Report  does  not 
make  recommendations  as  to  whether  an 
individual  light-density  line  abotild  or  should 
not  be  subsidized.  It  does  make  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  provide  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  make  operation  of  ran 
service  over  the  studied  lines  economical. 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Informatlmi  ftx*  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  was  uneven,  and,  therefore, 
the  Individual  studies  oi  the  lines  them¬ 
selves  will  vary  considerably  in  depth 
and  length.  Moreover,  It  was  not  possible 
in  generating  line  data  to  develop  cause 
and  effect  relationships  among  such 
things  as  service  declines,  deferred  main¬ 
tenance,  increased  cost  and  rate  levels, 
individual  economic  and  distribution 
changes  and  trafBc  losses.  In  addition,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  future 
traffic  levels  because  of  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  Inability  to  conduct  an 
individual  industry  analysis.*  Ccmse- 
quently,  estimates  cff  both  future  traffic 
and  cost  levels  for  individual  excluded 
lines  were  developed  largely  from  both 
empirical  evidence  and  extrapx^tlons. 
Unfortunately,  historical  cost  data 
these  particular  lines  are  not  an  ac¬ 
curate  mesisure  of  future  avoidable  costs. 

An  attanpt  to  develop  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  of  the  economic  viability 
of  immediate  areas  served  by  excluded 
lines  was  thwarted  stxnewhat  by  the  ag¬ 
gregation  levels  of  statistical  data.  Thus, 
the  bulk  of  the  informaticm  dealing  with 
the  economic  structure  of  the  areas 
served  by  the  individual  lines  is  based 
upon  county  and  regloiud  data.  While 
the  data  contains  much  that  is  relevant 
and  useful,  the  reader  is  well  advised  to 
consider  that  the  application  of  such 
macro-data  to  individual  line  segments 
could  possibly  produce  inaccurate  con¬ 
clusions. 

Even  after  the  most  cMnprehensive 
and  exhaustive  examination,  some  signif¬ 
icant  factors  may  still  remain  undis¬ 
covered.  This  means  that  somewhat  less 
than  absolute  validity  must  be  attached 
to  the  “facts"  assembled  in  such  a  fiuid 
atmosphere.  The  implication  as  to  the 
need  for  caution  in  interpreting  the  as¬ 
sembled  data  is  clear. 


^  Tbo  RSPO  Staff  concluded  that  no  single 
econometric  model  could  be  utilized  to  ac¬ 
curately  reproduce  the  imlque  conditions  on 
the  Individual  light-denalty  Unee  requested 
for  study.  Not  only  would  the  development 
of  such  a  model  be  extremely  time  consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive,  even  assuming  the  needed 
data  were  avaUable,  but  many  of  the  rela- 
tlonehlps  would  necessarUy  remain  judg¬ 
mental,  Impressionistic  or  arbitrary.  Also,  a 
series  of  “single  situations  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  experimental  procedures.  Sev¬ 
eral  approaches  were  examined;  for  example, 
establishment  of  control  conditions  which 
coiUd  be  used  to  test  the  viability  of  one 
light-density  line  against  another.  Com¬ 
parison  of  particular  aspects  of  other  light- 
density  lines  now  in  existence  and  profitable 
was  examined,  but  because  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  variant  factors — size;  geographic 
distribution;  historloal  development;  indus¬ 
try  characteristics  and  mix;  time  variance; 
traffic  and  distribution  fiow  patterns,  etc. — 
this  approach  was  found  insufficient  for  use 
in  this  analysis.  There  appears  to  be  no 
abstract  standard  of  composition  or  struc¬ 
ture  of  size  or  functional  efficiency  by  which 
a  light-density  line’s  viability  may  be  meas¬ 
ured;  moreover,  comparative  standards  have 
not  been  devel<^;>ed  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  vdilch  would  permit  comparison  to 
the  unique  situations  presented  by  the 
studied  lines.  * 


USRA  Licht-Densitt  Likx  Analysis 

Essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of 
this  report  is  a  familiarity  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  approach  adopted  by  the  USRA  in 
the  selectitm  of  those  light-density  lines 
of  the  bankrupt  railroads  which  were  to 
be  Included  in  the  restructured  system. 
USRA  stated  its  approach  to  branch  line 
viability  in  the  following  manner  in  its 
Final  System  Plan: 

First,  lines  were  isolated  which,  by  the 
volume  of  trafBc  originated  or  terminated, 
appeared  to  be  submarginal  (see  PSP,  p.  336) . 
’The  Initial  screening  process,  due  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  analytical  task,  was  relatively 
broad.  The  definition  of  what  constituted  a 
“line”  for  study  was  also  Imprecise,  often 
foUowing  historical  definitions  which  later 
proved  related  neither  to  present  economic 
nor  operational  boundaries. 

Second,  the  latest  data  were  coUected  on 
traffic  volumes  and  revenue  levels,  future 
traffic  possibilities,  current  condition  of  the 
tracks  and  faculties,  cost  of  rehablUtatlon. 
service  characteristics  and  identification  of 
shippers  on  each  line.  Data  and  information 
from  the  hearings  conducted  by  RSPO  were 
Identified  by  line  segment,  as  was  Informa¬ 
tion  about  specific  operating  problems  and 
shipper  concerns  which  was  gained  Inform- 
aUy  dtiring  the  last  one  and  one-half  years 
(see  PSP,  p.  336).  During  the  review  process 
a  number  of  lines  were  subsegmented.  Each 
subsection  was  furthn  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  If  the  subsection  might  be  self-sus¬ 
taining  even  If  It  appeared  that  the  entire 
line  would  not  be  or  If  a  portion  of  the  line 
was  cross  subsidizing  the  remainder. 

Third,  each  line  was  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  revenues  generated  in  1973  by 
traffic  originating  on  or  destined  to  the  line 
were  sufficient  to  cov«r  the  variable  costs 
directly  attributable  to  that  traffic  In  that 
year.* 

Fourth,  if  a  line  did  cover  its  variable  costs, 
including  adequate  maintenance  and  re¬ 
quired  upgrading  for  that  year.  It  was  in¬ 
cluded  In  the  restructured  system. 

Fifth,  If  the  branch  line  faUed  this  test, 
an  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  if 
(it  could  cover  its  variable  costs)  either  by 
a  modest  rate  increase  (10  percent  or  less) 
or  with  an  expected  Immediate*  traffic  In¬ 
crease.  If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the 
line  was  included  In  the  restructured  system. 

Sixth,  if  the  line  did  not  cover  such  costs, 
even  with  reasonable  rate  increases  and  ex¬ 
pected  traffic  growth,  a  review  was  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  line  had  connec¬ 
tions  to  other  carriers.  Where  such  potential 
exlst(ed),  the  connecting  carrier  was  pro¬ 
vided  the  data  and  Information  necessary 
to  assess  the  line’s  potential  viability. 


*  The  USRA  based  its  light -density  line  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  analysis  on  the  carrier’s  1973 
traffic,  revenue  and  unit  costs  and  assumed 
efficient  operations.  'The  basic  steps  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Establish  total  branch  line-generated 
revenue. 

3.  ’Then  subtract  in  the  following  order 
these  cost  items: 

a.  On-branch  operating  costs; 

b.  On-branch  maintenance  costs; 

c.  On-branch  return  on  net  salvage  value; 

d.  On-branch  overhead  coats; 

e.  Off-branch  operating  costs;  and 

f.  Up-grading  costs. 

See:  United  States  Railway  Association. 
Preliminary  System  Plan:  Volume  n  (Wash¬ 
ington;  United  Statea  Railway  Association. 
February  26,  1975),  p.  337. 
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Seventh,  If  a  line  met  none  of  the  first  five 
criteria.  It  was  recommended  as  a  candidate 
either  for  abandonment  or  subsidy.  •  •  •  » 

Accordingly  for  a  line  to  be  included  in 
the  restructured  system,  it  had  to  be  one 
that: 

(Was)  capable  of  generating  sufficient  reve¬ 
nue  to  cover  approximately  BO  percent  of  the 
costs  Incurred  on  the  light-density  line  it¬ 
self  as  well  as  the  variable  costs  of  moving 
that  branch-line-generated  traffic  over  other 
lines  to  Its  destination  and  Interchange  with 
another  rail  carrier; 

WbUe  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
(could)  be  made  viable  by  reasonable  rate 
adjustments  (10  percent  or  less);  or 

While  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
(would)  be  made  so  because  of  identifiable 
traffic  growth  In  the  near  future.’* 

In  maMng  its  individual  determination 
of  branch  line  self-sufficiency,  the  USRA 
eta  ted  that  the  key  questions  were: 

What  are  the  costs  of  continuing  service? 
wm  tha«  be  snlBcient  line-generated  rev¬ 
alue  to  cover  these  costs?  What  is  the  near- 
term  traffic  growth  potential  of  (he  lines? 
Are  there  recoverable  fossil  fuel  deposits  on 
the  line?  “ 

Of  these  key  questions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  fr<mi  an  economic  viability  view¬ 
point — future  prospects  for  traffic 
growth — was  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  1973  traffic  data  used  by 
the  USRA  in  its  light-density  line  analy¬ 
sis  represented  a  single  point  in  time 
under  unique  circumstances.  Obviously, 
time  changes  the  circumstances  and 
hence  the  results.  Future  projections 
based  upon  past  trends  are  only  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  the  relationship  of  past  trends 
are  to  the  future  circumstances.  This 
relationship  was  almost  Impossible  for 
the  USRA  to  predict,  especially  In  light 
of  the  structural  changes  expected  to 
result  from  Implementation  of  the  FSP 
and  the  unpredictable  reaction  of  indus¬ 
try  and  other  modes  of  transportation  to 
those  changes.  RSPO  concluded  that  the 
only  way  to  overcome  this  particular  di¬ 
lemma  was  to  conduct  on-site  examina¬ 
tions  and  to  consult  with  local  rail  pa¬ 
trons  and  other  Interested  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  State  agencies,  officials,  etc.,  and 
local  governments  and  former  rail  pa¬ 
trons.  We  also  concluded  that  our  ap¬ 
proach  should  emphasize  local  variations 
and  individual  situations.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  formed  the  basis  for  the  procedures 
adopted  by  RSPO  in  the  (xmduct  of  its 
Investigation  of  excluded  light-density 
rail  lines. 

New  Jersey’s  Approach  to  the  Analysis 
OF  Light -Density  Lines 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  evaluation  of  rail  service 
for  the  past  17  years,  me  passage  of  the 
Federal  Transportation  Act  of  1958  and 
the  discontinuance  and  threat  of  dis¬ 
continuance  of  rail  passenger  commuter 
service  which  developed  from  that  legis- 


*  United  States  Railway  Association,  Final 
System  Plan:  Volume  n  (Wa8hlngt<m: 
United  States  Railway  Association,  July  26, 

1076).  p.  6. 

»fbld. 

■  Rnllmlnary  System  Plan;  Volume  X, 
op.  dt.,  p.  103. 


lation  prompted  New  Jersey  to  embark 
in  1960  on  a  program  of  rail  operating 
subsidies,  me  State,  which  was  the  pio¬ 
neer  governmental  body  in  the  United 
States  in  providing  such  financial  sup¬ 
port,  spent  over  $145  million  in  the  peri¬ 
od  1960-1974.“  In  regard  to  freight  serv¬ 
ice,  the  State  was  active  in  attempting 
to  aid  in  the  rail  rationalization  process 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  Illus¬ 
trative  of  the  State’s  commitment  was 
the  production  and  publication  of  a  con¬ 
sultant’s  report  published  in  July,  1973. 
mis  report  entitled,  Coordination  and 
Consolidation  of  Freight  Services  in  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Area,  typifies  the 
State’s  continuing  commitment  to  rail 
transportation. 

Following  passage  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Brendon  Byrne, 
designated  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Transportation,  within  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  agency  to 
prepare  and  administer  the  documents 
mandated  under  the  Act.  Since  the  Issu¬ 
ance  of  the  UJSi.  Secretary  of  Transpor¬ 
tation’s  Report  on  Rail  Service  in  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  Region,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1974,  the  NJ  DOT  has  issued  the 
following  reports: 

RaU  Servlc*  In  New  Jersey  as  It  Is  Related 
to  the  Provlalons  of  the  Regional  RaU  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1973,  March  38,  1974. 

Hie  New  Jersey  Plan  for  RaU  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Local  RaU  Services,  Phase  I,  May  1, 
1975. 

New  Jersey  State  RaU  Plan  for  Rail  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Local  RaU  Services,  Phase  n. 
December  9,  1975. 

Amendment  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Rail 
Plan  for  RaU  Transportation  and  Local  RaU 
Services,  Phase  11,  Aug^ust  1,  1976. 

In  the  first  report,  March  28,  1974, 
New  Jersey  Identified  what  it  considered 
the  major  deficiencies  of  the  UJS.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Transportation’s  Report  and 
formulated  the  basis  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  state  rail  i^an.  me  major 
points  addressed  In  that  report  were  as 
follows: 

The  passenger  service  subsidized  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  ignored  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  Report.  This  service  Is  vital  to  the 
State  and  must  be  continued.  The  queetions 
of  capacity  versus  level  of  service,  In  this 
regard,  have  not  been  adequately  considered. 

The  modal  shifts  that  would  occur  If  the 
Secretary's  Report  Is  adopted  In  fuU  have 
not  been  adequately  analyzed  or  considered 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  Such  shifts,  according  to  our 
analyses,  wUl  have  very  adverse  effects  on 
the  economic  and  environmental  future  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary’s  Report  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  consider  the  mandates  of  the  En- 
vlronooental  Protection  Act  of  1970,  and 
subsequent  legislation  as  set  forth  In  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

The  Secretary’s  Report  does  not  recognize 
the  existing  energy  situation.  Any  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  must  consider  such 
conditions. 


’*New  Jersey  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  RaU  Service  In  New  Jersey  as  It  Is  Re¬ 
lated  to  the  Prov^ons  of  the  Regional  BaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (Trenton,  March 
28,  1974),  p.  6. 


The  primary  criterion  used  In  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  Report  has  been  short-run  proAtabU- 
Ity.  HUs  concept  has  led  to  a  complete  dis¬ 
regard  for  future  planning  and  development. 

The  criterion  of  efficiency  adopted  In  the 
Secretary's  Report  Ignores  the  concept  of 
quality  of  service  and  the  benefits  to  be  real¬ 
ized  from  such  quality.’* 

me  deficiencies  found  and  addressed 
in  tile  initial  New  Jersey  report  were 
coalesced  into  a  set  of  well-defined  goals 
and  objectives  to  be  utilized  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  potentially  excess  rail  lines  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  State,  mese  goals  and 
objectives  were  expressed  initially  in  the 
New  Jersey  Rail  Plan  Phase  I,  and  are 
set  forth  In  Table  I._ 
me  State  also  set  fortii  a  metliodol- 
ogy  to  be  used  in  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  and  objectives.  First,  the  State 
would  sedi  to  Identify  '’efforts  necessary 
to  s<dklify  the  rail  system  necessary  in 
the  immediate  future  (i.e.,  less  than  5 
years)”.**  Second,  at  a  later  date,  the 
State  would  dev^p  a  long-term  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  freight  transporta¬ 
tion  witliin  the  State. 

New  Jersey’s  View  of  the  . 

Subsidy  Program 

In  its  December  9,  1975  Report,  the 
State  expressed  reservations  with  regard 
to  the  ’’Rail  Service  Continuation  Sub¬ 
sidy  Program"  cimtalned  under  Title 
rv  of  the  RRR  Act: 

Table  1 :  G0A1.S  and  Objectives  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Rail  Plan 

Priority 

Weights 

Goal;  Provide  transportation  systems _ 

consonant  with  the  environmental 
well  being  of  New  Jersey. 

Objective;  Minimize  tbe  loss  of  any  16.54 
mode  of  transport  which  Is  more 
energy  efficient  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  substitute  mode. 

Objective:  Minimize  tbe  loss  of  any  14. 96 
mode  of  transport  which  Is  less  pol¬ 
luting  than  the  corresponding  sub¬ 
stitute  mode. 

Goal:  Provide  transportation  systems _ 

which  satisfy  the  economic  growth 
demand  with  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Objective :  Maintain  existing  transpor-  19.  84 
tatlon  facilities  which  efficiently 
serve  the  industrial  and  buslnes-s 
communities  within  the  state  of  New 
Jersey. 

Objective:  Implement  systems  of  13. 06 
transportation  which  satisfy  the 
economic  growth  patterns  and  the 
resvUtlng  transportation  require¬ 
ments  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Objective;  Maintain  and  create  pas-  14.96 
senger  transport  systems  which 
optimize  economic,  environmental, 
comfort  and  convenience  consider¬ 
ations. 

Goal;  Provide  alternative  mode.s  of _ 

transportation  wherever  possible; 
giving  consideration  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  equity  provided  to  the  en¬ 
tire  State  population. 

Objective:  Provide  planning  data  and  4  85 
processes  which  satisfy  tbe  Federal 
requirements  necessary  to  receive 
Federal-aid  capital  investment  mon¬ 
ies. 


“  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

**New  Jersey  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  The  New  Jersey  Plan  for  Bail  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Local  Ball  Services,  Phase  I 
(Trenton,  May.  1975),  p.  9. 
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Priority 

Weiffhts 

Objective:  Maintain  procedurea  for  6. 87 
public  input,  80  that  the  monlee 
spent  In  regionalized  areas  of  the 
State  reflect  the  desiree  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  concerned. 

Objective:  Investigate  the  existing - 

transportation  systems,  their  oper¬ 
ations,  and  their  efficiencies,  to  de¬ 
termine  any  deflclencles  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  statewide  standard  for 
quality  service. 

Source:  New  Jersey  Plan  for  Rail  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Local  Rail  Services,  Phase  L 
May  1976,  pp.  6-7,  and  New  Jersey  State 
Rail  Plan  for  Rail  Transportation  and 
Local  Rail  Services,  Phase  n,  December  9, 
1976,  pp.  e.3-6.4. 

This  subsidy  program  is  useful  as  a  remedy 
to  the  branch  line  problem.  In  the  respect 
that  It  Is  a  relatively  Inexpensive  means 
of  providing  a  reassessment  period  for  un¬ 
profitable  lines.  There  are.  however,  draw¬ 
backs  Inherent  In  a  program  of  this  type. 
The  most  outstanding  deficiency  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  scheme  Is  Its  two-year  time  limit.  It  has 
been  stated  In  the  previous  section  that  no 
means  exist  for  relncluslon,  in  the  final  sys¬ 
tem.  of  rail  lines  which  were  eliminated  at 
the  outset,  whether  or  not  they  are  proved 
to  be  profitable.  Therefore  at  the  end  of 
the  subsidy  period,  the  status  of  such  lines 
would  be  sc»newhat  less  than  secure  In  the 
absence  of  subsequent  programs.  Unless  ad¬ 
ditional  sources  of  funds  are  generated,  the 
long-term  disposition  would  be  either  aban¬ 
donment  or  some  localized  operational 
scheme. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  summary,  while  a  subsidization  proce¬ 
dure  may  be  the  least  expensive  and  most 
reliable  method  of  continuing  rail  service, 
its  value  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Ilght-denslty  rail  service  may  be  question¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  program’s  Implications 
tend  to  classify  It  as  a  rather  short-term  solu¬ 
tion.  Any  Inclination  to  apply  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  tempered  with  the  aware¬ 
ness  that  Its  use  may  serve  merely  to  post¬ 
pone  a  larger  problem.'* 

As  a  result  of  these  reservations  and 
In  view  of  the  State’s  position  that  the 
impact  of  local  rail  freight  service  dis¬ 
continuance  was  relatively  minor  and 
restricted  to  a  limited  area,  the  State 
adopted  the  following  policy  regarding 
local  freight  service:  “"nie  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Transportation  wUl  not 
employ  and  maintain,  as  a  long-term 
strategy,  the  continued  subsidization  of 
rail  freight  transportatlcm”.*  However, 
NJ  DOT  stated  that  It  would  make 
available  to  local  governments  and  other 
responsible  parties  its  share  of  monies 
allocated  under  Title  IV  of  the  RRR 
Act. 

>*New  Jersey  Departoient  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  The  New  Jersey  State  Ball  Plan  for 
Rail  Transportation  and  Local  Rail  Services, 
Phase  n  (’Trenton,  December  9.  1976),  pp. 
6.6^S. 

« Ibid.,  p.  6.6. 


The  State’s  posture  towards  passenger 
service  and  mandatory  through-freight 
differed  markedly  from  the  stated  local 
freight  service  policy.  State  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  acquisition  of  rail  properties 
or  in  the  short-tom  subsidy  of  rail  serv¬ 
ices.  was  reccxnmoided  when  any  of  the 
following  conditions  were  encountered: 

1.  RaU  properties  are  presently  utilized 
for  raU  passenger  services  which  are  to  be 
continued  by  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Transportation;  or 

S.  RaU  properties  are  part  of  plans  to 
provide  future  raU  passenger  services  within 
the  State  of  New  Jersey:  or 
3.  Rail  properties  are  considered  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  movement  of  commodities 
frcun  region  to  region  within  the  State  of 
New  Jersey." 

However,  the  State  emphasized  that 
in  no  instance  were  long-term  local 
freight  services  subsidies  to  be  ftmded 
by  State  appropriations.** 

The  substantial  changes  in  the  subsidy 
program  mandated  by  the  passage  of 
the  4R  Act,  expanding  the  duration  of 
the  local  freight  service  subsidy  program 
and  including  provisions  for  local 
passenger  service  subsidies  and  for 
purchase  or  rehabilitation  of  lines,  had 
a  relatively  minor  impact  upon  New 
Jersey’s  original  i>ollcies.  Ihe  State 
noted  that  the  modifications  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  4R 
Act  tended  only  to  create  extensions  or 
additions  to  the  original  p<dlcy  frame¬ 
work  established  within  ^e  State  rail 
plan.** 

The  State’s  View  on  Possible 
Alternatives  to  Subsidies 

In  its  December  9,  1975  report.  New 
Jersey  described  and  discussed  three 
alternatives  to  rail  service  discontin¬ 
uance:  subsidy,  acquisition,  and  In¬ 
dependent  operaticms.  Each  possibility 
was  weighed  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  merits  and  potential  problems. 
(See  pp.  5.1-5.11  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Rail  Plan,  Phase  H) . 

The  State  then  proposed  ten  possible 
courses  of  action  that  refiected  various 
combinations  (ff  the  three  alternatives: 
state  Purchase — Subsidized  Conrail  Opera- 
tlOD 

State  Purchase — Operation  Leased  to  Con¬ 
necting  Carrier 

Subsidized  ’Three — Party  Agreement 
State-Punded  Rehabilitation  Grants 
State  Purchases — Lease  to  Short-Line  Oper¬ 
ator 


"  Phase  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  6.8. 

»  Phase  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  6.8. 

"New  Jersey  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Amendment  to  the  New  Jerwy  State 
RaU  Plan  for  Rail  Transportation  and  Local 
RaU  Servloes.  Phase  n  (Trenton:  August  1. 
1976),  p.  3.1. 


Private  Purchase — Short-Line  Operation 
Shippers  Aseoclatlon  or  Regional  Authorities 
Rallbank  for  Future  RaU  Use 
Landbank  for  Alternate  Public  Use 
No  State  Initiatives  ■* 

These  possible  courses  of  action  were 
then  developed  and  investigated  for  each 
of  the  lines  for  both  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  services. 

The  passage  of  the  4R  Act  had  an 
immediate  impact  upon  the  State’s  pro¬ 
posed  alternatives.  The  August  1.  1976, 
Phase  n  Amendment  Report,  stated; 

The  expanded  flexlbUlty  •  •  •  (provided 
by  the  4R  Act)  •  •  •  reinforced  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  poUcy  of  not  providing  long-term 
subsidization  of  local  freight  tran^mrtatlon. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  flexlbUlty  to 
protect  certain  passenger  services  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  reduction  In  the  total  costs  for 
any  responsible  interested  persons  wishing  to 
provide  the  required  subsidy  payment  for 
continued  freight  services  (In.,  trackage 
rights,  fees  and  maintenance  costs  would  be 
sub^^antlaUy  reduced  through  State  owner¬ 
ship' and  operation  of  raU  passenger  oper¬ 
ations)  . 

The  same  Increased  flexibility  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Inclusion  or  raU  passenger 
projects  In  the  Title  IV  Assistance  Program, 
also  provided  for  the  Implementation  of  less 
costly  alternative  projects  as  opposed  to  that 
of  providing  direct  raU  freight  service,  (e.g.. 
team  track  faculties  service  road  Improve¬ 
ments,  terminal  construction,  etc.) .  As  acon- 
sequence  of  the  Increased  scope  of  potential 
rail  Improvements,  many  new  projects  were 
developed  which  reqiUred  a  comparative 
evaluation  against  the  relatively  few,  orgl- 
nally  proposed  freight  service  continuation 
subsidy  proposals  .*■ 

Lines  To  Be  Subsidized 

In  selecting  rail  lines  to  receive  Fed¬ 
eral/State  assistance  monies,  the  NJ 
DOT  considered  the  stated  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  State  Rail  Plan.  Each 
objective  was  assigned  a  priority  measure 
as  shown  In  TaUe  1.  Utilizing  this  pri¬ 
ority  system,  Uie  State  then  evaluated 
each  of  the  19  USRA  line  segments  Iden¬ 
tified  as  eligible  to  receive  a  Federal/ 
State  subsidy  based  on  “both  passenger 
and  freight  aspects  of  each  line  seg¬ 
ment  •  •  •  ■  The  relative  weight  as¬ 
signed  to  each  line  by  objective  is  re¬ 
fiected  in  Table  2.  The  numerical  ratings 
of  each  line  were  then  totaled  and  a 
line  priority  system  established.  The  rel¬ 
ative  order  of  ranking  for  the  19  lines 
is  shown  in  Table  3. 

By  a  letter  dated  March  24,  1976,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  requested  that  the 
RSPO  evaluate  5  of  these  23  line  seg¬ 
ments.  These  lines  are  identified,  in 
Table  3. 

**  Fbmae  n,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5.13-6.16. 

■  Amendment,  Pbese-n,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.3. 

■  Amendment,  Phase  II.  op,  cit.,  p.  3.6. 
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Tou  X—Brameh  Une  priorUp  vahtet 


USRA  line  No. 

Bmach  1m 

Xmrry 

Ooali  aad  ob|aetiT«B 

KflMeat 

•yataBu 

SooBomle 

crowth 

trmiwport 

Federal  aid 

Pablie 

well-being 

119 

Riniinon  Branch . . 

8 

2 

1 

8 

1 

'lO 

121 

Baividere-Delawe  Branch _ _ 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

1?1A 

. do _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

2 

3 

8 

4 

10 

K3.'l24/12ta 

Freehold  Secondary  track . 

5 

2 

6 

8 

7 

10 

127/128 

Union  Transportotion  Co . 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

HI 

130 

Medford  Branch . 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

10 

703 

Princeton  Branch . 

10 

2 

6 

1 

H) 

10 

1102 

New  Bay  bridge . 

1 

I 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1103 

South  Branch _ _ _ _ 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1104 

Freehold  and  Atlantic  Highlands  Branch... 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

10 

1105 

New  York  and  Long  Branch  RR . 

8 

3 

10 

7 

M 

10 

1106 

Toms  River  and  Bamegat  Branch . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1107 

High  Bridge  Branch . 

.5 

1 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1204 

Gladstone  Branch . 

3 

6 

1 

10 

HI 

1206 

Orange  Branch . . 

8 

1 

10 

7 

7 

10 

1207 

Caldwell  Branch... . 

1 

1 

7 

1 

7 

Ml 

1800 

Pleasantville  Secondary  track . 

4 

) 

‘A 

2 

1 

10 

1807 

Camden- Atlantic  City  Main  Line . 

10 

1 

1 

2 

10 

10 

1806 

Ocean  City  Branch . 

10 

1 

10 

M) 

(source:  Nw  J«^y  TV^xinm^nt  of  Transportation,  The  New  Jersey  State  Kail  Tiao  lor  Transportation  and  Local  Kail  Serricaa,  Phase  II  (Trenton,  Dec.  9, 1975),  p.  6,6 


Table  3. — Ranking  of  the  value  of  specific 
mil  services  to  the  State  of  Kctc  Jctsry 


Priority 

tanking 

rsR.v 
ID  No. 

Project  description 

1 

•  1105 

New  York  &  Long  Branch  RR. 

2 

•  1206 

Orange  Branch. 

3 

>703 

Princeton  Branch. 

4 

123/124/ 

1243 

Freehold  Secondary  track. 

5 

180S 

Ocean  City  Bianch. 

6 

1807 

Camden-Atlantir  C'ity  Line. 

7 

>  1204 

(iladstone  Branch. 

8 

I21a 

Beividere-Delaware  Branch. 

<1 

1207 

Caldwell  Brand). 

10 

130 

Medfor.1. 

11 

1104 

Frecltold  Branch. 

12 

>1107 

High  Bridge  Bianch. 

13 

119 

Kingston  Branch. 

14 

1102 

Newark  Bay  bridge. 

15 

121 

Belvidere-Delawane  Branch. 

16 

1800 

Pleasantville  swondary. 

17 

127/138 

Union  Transportation  Co. 

18 

1103 

i^th  Bianch. 

19 

1106 

Toms  River  and  Bamegat  Branch. 

•  Included  in  request  for  RRI’O  cTataation. 


Booree:  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation, 
Ameodroeni  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Rail  Plan  (or  Rail 
Tnnaportation  and  Local  Rail  Serrices,  phaae  11,  p.  S.5. 

Results  of  the  RSPO  Evaluations 

The  remainder  of  this  summary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  discussion  of  the  results  of 
RSPO’s  in-depth  evaluations  of  the  5 
New  Jersey  lines.  Pull  evaluations  of  the 
Individual  lines  will  be  published 
separately  at  a  later  date.  Included  in 
the  present  discussion  are  summaries  of 
the  evaluations  of  each  of  the  lines  and 
of  the  actions  which  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  lines  economical.  The  Office 
has  found  that  there  are  many  acticwis 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  of  the  lines; 
therefore,  this  discussion  will  first 
analyze  those  actions  capable  of  general 
application.  It  will  then  briefly  discuss 
the  lines  on  an  individual  basis,  identi¬ 
fying  the  lines,  some  of  their  specific 
problems,  and  the  actions  best-suited  to 
dealing  with  those  problems. 

actions  which  may  be  necessary 

FOR  ALL  LINES  STUDIED 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  courses 
of  action  which  may  be  pursued  in 
attempting  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
5  lines  economical  have  been  divided 
Into  five  categories:  subsidization  by  the 
public  sector;  increased  railroad  reve¬ 
nue  and/or  traffic;  decreased  railroad 


costs;  acquisition  by  other  railroads 
and  or  government  entities;  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs.  Each  of 
the  alternatives  has  certain  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  is  no  single 
"magic*’  formula  for  success.  Obviously, 
these  strategies  are  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  and  the  particular  combination 
which  will  prove  most  successful  can  best 
be  determined  only  after  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  many  factors  affect¬ 
ing  traffic  and  market  potentials.  The 
ultimate  choice  among  strategies  may 
vary  with  t^e  line  segment  and  may  be 
determined  by  political  Imperatives  as 
well  as  the  demands  of  economic 
efficiency. 

Subsidization  by  the  public  sector. 
Direct  subsidization  by  the  public  sector 
is  often  advanced  as  the  single  best 
alternative  to  abandonment  of  light- 
density  lines.  Proponents  of  this  view¬ 
point  cite  the  proiislons  of  the  RRR  Act 
which  imply  that,  if  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  continue  rail  services  that 
are  not  ^nancially  viable  in  the  private 
sector,  the  public  must  be  willing  to 
assume  at  least  partial  financial  resoon- 
sibility  for  the  losses  incurred. 

Section  402<a)(l)  of  the  Act  provides 
financial  assistance  "•  •  *  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  rail  service  continuation  pay¬ 
ments,  the  acquisition  of  modemizatiem 
'  of  rail  properties,  including  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  rights-of-way  for  future  rail 
service,  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  facilities  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  transportation  of  freight  previously 
moved  by  rail  service,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  rail  service 
facilities  such  as  yards,  shops,  docks  or 
other  facilities  useful  in  facilitating  and 
maintaining  main-lne  or  local  rail 
service.”*  The  Act  provides  a  detailed 
procedure  for  the  determination  of  rail 
sen-ice  continuation  payments;  however, 
from  the  language  of  section  402  and 
from  the  funding  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  RRRR  Act,  it  is  clear 
that  a  service  continuation  subsidy  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  short-term  transitional 
measure  and  not  as  a  permanent  solu- 


•  46  U.S  C.  762. 


tlon  to  the  problem  of  a  light -density 
line. 

There  are  numerous  alternatives  to 
rail  service  continuation  pasrments  which 
could  be  employed.  However,  before  dis¬ 
cussing  these  alternatives.  It  is  necessary 
to  discuss  the  question  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  lines.  The  Office  has  concluded 
from  its  study  that,  in  almost  all  cases 
studied,  unless  the  individual  lines  ai-e 
rehabilitated  to  at  least  FRA  Class  I 
standards,  implementation  of  any  other 
courses  of  action  will  not  prove  sufficient 
to  make  the  lines  economical.  In  some 
cases,  lines  which  could  ordinarily  be 
served  easily  in  one  day  require  two  days 
because  the  trains  must  literally  creep 
across  the  tracks.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
combination  of  Incentives  will  serve  to 
increase  traffic  over  such  lines  as  long 
as  their  condition,  and  consequently, 
their  sendee,  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Conversely,  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
lines  will  contribute  to  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  in  operating  costs,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  service  over  the  line  should,  hope¬ 
fully.  produce  an  increase  in  shipments. 
Furthermore,  once  a  line  is  rehabilitated 
it  will  be  more  attractive  to  potential 
rail  patrons  and  others,  including  rail¬ 
roads.  which  at  present  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  either  acquiring  or  operating  it. 

Among  the  alternatives  to  rail  service 
continuation  payments  would  be  a  direct 
payment  of  an  operating  subsidy  to  cover 
some  specific  portion  of  the  branch  line 
costs,  e.g.,  maintenance  or  operating 
costs.  Another  form  would  be  a  general 
subsidy  based  on  factors  such  as  antici¬ 
pated  traffic  volume.  Such  a  subsidy  could 
be  variable,  e.g.,  the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  could  vary  with  the  volume  of  traf¬ 
fic,  or  the  profit,  or  any  specified  condi¬ 
tion.  One  major  problem  Is  that  with 
existing  branch  line  data  problems,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  amoimt  of  subsidy  needed.  A  reli¬ 
able  technique  for  estimating  future  de¬ 
mands  for  market  conditions  for  each 
firm  on  the  line  is  mandatoiy\ 

An  indirect  form  of  subsidy  which 
could  be  employed  is  a  user  tax  applied 
to  other  modes  serving  the  area,  with  the 
resultant  revenues  either  helping  the 
branch  line  or  being  used  for  other  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulus  in  the  area.  The  main 
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problem  with  this  fwin  of  subsidy  Is  that 
the  basic  costs  of  transportation  to  area 
firms  ml^t  effecthrdy  eliminate  them 
from  more  distant  markets,  and  In  effect, 
cause  a  downturn  In  their  overall 
business. 

Another  form  of  subsidy  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  Is  a  payment  by  the  State  or  local 
authOTity  to  rail  users  for  Increased  rail 
use,  which  would  be  the  same  as  a  rate 
reduction  to  shippers  and  consignees. 

The  amount  of  the  subsidy  could  be  de¬ 
termined  by  how  responsive  the  demand 
for  rail  services  was  to  the  reduction  In 
rates.  If  the  subsidy  were  paid  fM'  ter¬ 
minating  as  well  as  originating  traflQc,  It 
would  provide  a  direct  incentive  to  Induce 
consignees  as  well  as  shippers  to  use  rail. 
A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  warranted. 
An  incentive  to  compensate  for  any  Im¬ 
balances  found  between  inbound  and 
outbound  traffic  would  have  to  be  devised 
to  Insure  the  success  of  a  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  complete 
understanding  of  traffic  flows,  rates,  and 
comparative  system  costs  is  necessary 
prior  to  the  Implementation  of  any  of 
the  subsidy  alternatives  discussed  in  this 
Report.  Rail  patron  responses  provide 
little  basis  for  judging  the  likely  success 
(or  cost)  of  different  subsidy  alternatives. 
Information  must  be  obtained  through  a 
detailed  review  of  the  transportation  re¬ 
quirements  and  market  potential  for  each 
of  the  firms  on  the  line  to  be  subsidized. 

Many  shippers  or  consignees  will  not 
use  rail  seridce  unless  the  service  is  im¬ 
proved  over  its  ciurent  levels  of  opera¬ 
tion,  which  means  an  increase  in  costs, 
both  in  operations  and  maintenance.  The 
State  or  local  authority  could  grant  a 
subsidy  either  to  a  carrier  or  to  the  firms 
using  the  rail  service,  with  the  necessary 
revenues  provided  by  the  users  as  a  sup¬ 
plemental  charge  which  would  cover  both 
operating  and  capital  losses  of  the  branch 
line.  This  form  of  exchange  would  avoid 
any  subsidy  and  place  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  service  on  the  benefici¬ 
aries.  In  fact,  the  objections  of  an  indi¬ 
rect  charge  from  other  modes  would  be 
eliminated;  however,  the  result  might 
well  be  the  same,  an  eventual  loss  of 
business  and  rail  traffic  to  other  modes 
because  of  the  higher  effective  costs  of 
using  rail  service. 

Another  alternative  to  direct  payment 
of  a  specific  subsidy  would  be  some  form 
of  tax  forgiveness  by  the  State  and/or 
local  communities  and  counties.  No  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  are  presently  asses.sed  on  oper¬ 
ating  railroads  by  municipalities  in  New 
Jersey;  however,  tax  forgiveness  for  rail 
patrons  on  the  basis  of  rail  usage  Is  a 
possibility  which  might  be  considered. 
Tax  relief  programs  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  techniques  would  further  re¬ 
duce  the  apparent  cost  of  supporting  rail 
operatlwis.  e.g.,  tax  relief  could  reduce 
the  reported  breakeven  operating  cost 
and  thereby  reduce  any  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments..  A  rate  increase,  in  conjunction 
with  tax  relief  could  also  be  employed. 
Another  combination  would  be  to  In¬ 
crease  traffic  volume  In  coiijunctlcm  with 
tax  relief  so  that  the  breakeven  point 
could  be  reached.  However,  It  must  be 


pointed  out  that  the  difference  between 
tax  relief  and  explicit  subsidy  is  more  il¬ 
lusory  than  real.  If  county  taxes  are  for¬ 
given.  either  the  burden  must  be  borne 
by  other  business  and  residents  In  the 
county,  or  county  services  will  have  to 
be  reduced.  Essentially,  this  is  also  true 
on  the  State  level. 

The  local  or  State  government  could 
assist  branch  line  operations  with  a 
variety  of  other  capital  subsidy  programs 
used  separately  or  together  with  operat¬ 
ing  subsidies  or  tax  relief.  Such  programs 
could  Involve  grants  for  line  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  repair;  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment;  Interest  rate  subsidies;  or  loan 
guarantees.  The  latter  two  types  of  sup¬ 
port  are  longer  range  In  nature  and 
might  be  expected  to  have  little  Imme¬ 
diate  effects  on  branch  line  continuance; 
however.  If  offered  In  cooperation  with 
other  types  of  State  aid,  they  might  prove 
attractive. 

Increased  railroad  revenue  and/or 
traffic.  An  possibilities  which  might  re¬ 
sult  In  Increasing  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  lines  should  be  explored.  The 
adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng 
actions  on  each  line  could  help  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective: 

(DA  restructuring  of  freight  rates  on 
traffic  on  the  branches  is  neseccary.** 
Based  upon  the  ability  of  users  and  con- 
.sumers  to  stand  the  burden,  freight  rates 
need  to  be  increased.  An  examination  of 
the  users  surveyed  by  the  RSPO  Teams 
found  that  on  many  of  the  lines  the  In¬ 
creased  costs  to  the  users  which  would 
result  from  a  rate  Increase  on  most 
traffic  was  small,  l.e.,  transportation 
costs  do  not  comprise  a  large  share  of 
the  total  costs  of  products  shipped. 

(2)  The  effects  of  reducing  rates 
should  also  be  explored.  In  some  In¬ 
stances,  such  a  reduction  might  result 
In  more  revenues  through  Increased 
traffic  than  would  an  Increase  In  rates, 
which  could  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
traffic. 

(3)  A  surcharge  could  be  placed  on 
all  shipments,  either  on  a  per-unit  basis 
or  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  charge  per 
rail  patrcm. 

(4)  Rail  patrons  and  the  railroad 
could  engage  In  cooperative  activities 
designed  to  Increase  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  line  services  an  area  where 
boats  are  sold,  service  and  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  finished  product  does  not 
normally  move  either  Inbound  or  out¬ 
bound  by  rail  at  the  present  time;  ship- 


**  Railroad  rates  are  set  In  a  complex  way 
with  many  factors  given  consideration  that 
frequently  result  In  charges  for  particular 
shipments  having  Uttle  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  commodities  moved. 
In  addition,  once  negotiated,  the  rate  levels, 
as  well  as  the  specific  rate,  are  difficult  to 
change.  It  la  imperative  that  a  systems  ap¬ 
proach  be  utilized  in  examination  of  the 
reasonablenesa  of  the  level  of  rates  for  the 
specific  branch  lines.  In  many  cases,  the 
cross  subsidization  of  rates  by  previous  rail 
carrier  managements  may  have  been  utilized 
to  accoraphsh  a  completely  different  set  of 
goals,  with  a  different  operating  configura¬ 
tion.  than  those  of  the  present  rail  opera¬ 
tions. 


pers,  receivers  and  the  railroad  could 
work  together  In  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  rail  car  to  move  larger  boats. 

(5)  Users  of  a  line  could  agree  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  generate  a  specific  amoimt  of 
tonnage  per  year.  Agreements  for  such 
“loyadty”  shipments  should  Include  a 
scale  to  adjust  for  future  cost  changes. 

(6)  The  State  should  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  taking  an  active  role  In  rate 
negotiations,  either  through  trying  to 
help  a  branch  line  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  existing  revenues  or  through  encour¬ 
aging  shipper  routings  that  would  re¬ 
sult  In  the  operating  carrier  receiving  a 
longer  haul. 

(7)  Local  Industries  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  the  branch  line,  even  If  It 
means  shifting  tonnage  from  a  perferred 
mode. 

(8)  An  Industrial  development  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  bring  about  a  greater 
diversification  of  traffic  on  the  lines 
should  be  pursued. 

(9)  nie  use  of  team  tracks  should  also 
be  encouraged. 

Reductions  in  railroad  costs.  All  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  reducing  costs  of  operations 
on  the  lines  should  be  explored.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  should  be  considered: 

(1)  Meetings  should  be  held  with  the 
operating  railroads,  orgranlzed  labor,  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  examine 
whether  special  labor  agreements  may 
be  negotiated  which  might  result  In  low¬ 
er  operating  costs  and  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  In  the  service  of  the  branch  lines. 
Among  the  things  to  be  considered  would 
be:  crew  size  reductions;  locfd  oper¬ 
ating/work  rule  modifications;  and  crew 
assignments  on  main-line  and  yard 
terminal  operations.  The  parties  should 
also  explore  ways  In  which  costs  could  be 
reduced  by  such  actions  as  sharing 
clerical  responsibilities. 

(2)  The  State  could  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  vegetation  control  programs 
near  highway  crossings;  maintenance 
of  highway  grade  crossings;  installation 
of  highway  crossing  proteotlmi;  and 
other  high  maintenance  cost  Items.  In¬ 
dividual  communities,  with  or  without 
State  assistance,  could  assume  shared 
responsibility  for  such  programs.  The 
State  could  also  arrange  for  a  reduction 
of  highway  grade  crossings. 

(3)  The  State,  the  (H>erating  railroads 
and  Interested  parties  should  also  se^ 
to  arrange  for  those  levels  of  service 
over  a  line  which  would  encourage  rail 
usage. 

ACQUISITIONS  BY  OTHER  RAILROADS  AND  OR 
GOVERNMENT  ENTITIES 

The  concept  of  State-owned  railroads 
is  neither  a  new  nor  novel  approach.  The 
States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and 
Vermont  have  owned  and  leased  rail 
lines  for  many  years."  Many  Individ¬ 
uals  expect  more  States  to  adi^t  this 
course  in  the  future;  however,  the  long¬ 
term  financial  commitments  Involved  in 
this  ap(>roach  may  not  be  universally  ap- 


*  William  R.  Black  and  James  F.  Runke, 
The  State  and  Rural  Rail  Preserratlon;  Al¬ 
ternative  Strategies,  (Lezlngtaii:  The  Coun- 
cU  of  state  (Governments.  October,  1975) .  pp. 
61-622. 
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pealing.  New  Jersey  has  already  pui'- 
chased  several  lines,  and  it  should  con¬ 
sider  purchasing  some  of  the  other  lines 
in  order  to  continue  needed  rail  service. 

In  considering  whether  to  purchase  a 
line,  a  State  must  consider  the  purchase 
price  and  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  use  of  the  line.  The  salvage  value 
of  the  line,  assuming  abandonment, 
should  be  the  upper  limit  of  Its  pur¬ 
chase  price:  rent  should  be  based  on  the 
taffic  volume  genemted.  Any  difference 
between  the  rental  costs  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  line  and  the  return  the 
State  could  have  earned  on  the  fimds 
(through  other  projects) ,  in  effect  would 
represent  the  subsidy  for  the  operation 
of  the  branch  line. 

After  purchasing  a  line  the  State 
could  lease  the  line  to  a  rail  carrier  for 
a  specified  level  of  service.  Hils  pro¬ 
cedure  would  assure  service  In  Instances 
where  the  railroad  was  uncertain  about 
the  duratlcm  of  operating  assistance 
from  a  State  or  had  failed  to  adequately 
f<»ecast  future  trafQc  levels.  Ihe  State 
may  wish  to  take  an  equity  position  In 
the  case  of  several  branch  lines  to  Im¬ 
prove  Its  bargaining  position  In  negotia¬ 
tions  with  rail  carrier  management  with 
respect  to  service  levels  on  other  branch 
lines.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
unless  a  State  purchase/least-back  or 
purchase/contract  for  services  allows  a 
savings  on  the  maintenance  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  costs  of  a  line,  there  is  little  to 
recommend  It.  In  other  words,  a  truly  un- 
eoimomlc  line  will  not  change  its  per¬ 
formance  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  own¬ 
ership. 

If  a  State  pmxhased  a  line  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  services,  it  would  be  In  the 
transportation  business  and  have  a  di¬ 
rect  role  in  the  determination  of  freight 
rates  over  its  portion  of  the  lines.  Such 
an  cuangement  could  be  handled  In  two 
ways:  the  State  could  contract  with 
ConRail  or  another  carrier  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  level  of  service  on  the  branch  line 
and  In  turn,  sell  that  service  to  users;  or 
the  State  could  publish  a  set  of  tariffs 
and  negotiate  the  division  of  revenue  as 
well  as  the  price  that  ConRail  or  an¬ 
other  carrier  could  charge  for  providing 
service  over  the  branch  line. 

Another  alternative  to  maintain  rail 
service  would  be  ownership  by  groups  of 
l(x»tl  shippers,  employees,  or  other  rail 
carriers.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  owners  might  lease  the  line  to  Con- 
rail  or  some  other  carrier  and  contract 
for  desired  service  levels.  The  l(x;al  group 
might  also  decide  to  operate  the  branch 
line  as  a  shorthne  railroad;  however.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  assumption 
behind  all  such  proposals  is  that  the  new 
owners  can  operate  the  line  at  lower 
cost  or  generate  more  trafQc  revenues 
than  the  prior  rail  management,  m 
these  types  of  proposals,  lower  costs  are 
expected  to  result  from  "improved” 
labor  conditions  and  the  use  of  different 
techniques  for  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion.  Some  shortlines  have  operated  with 
less  restrictive  labor  rules,  but  unless 
better  service  levds  result,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  local  businesses,  even  with 


a  financial  interest  In  the  railroad,  will 
assure  greater  freight  revenues  and. 
profits.  Short  line  revenues,  to  a  large 
extent,  depend  upon  the  rate  divisions  or 
freight  absorption  worked  out  with  the 
main  line  carriers,  and  the  feasibihty  of 
such  ownership  proposals  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  with  care.  TTiere  is  an  advantage  in 
placing  the  respcmsibility  and  control  in 
the  charge  of  those  who  benefit  most 
directly  from  the  preservation  of  the 
service.  However,  It  must  be  realized  that 
in  many  cases  these  are  small  businesses 
and  their  management  simply  may  not 
be  capable  of  running  their  business  and 
a  railroad  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  might  have  to  play 
a  significant  role  In  freight  rate  negotia¬ 
tions  and  be  ready  with  a  subsidy  if  the 
operation  fails.  Such  failure  would  ob¬ 
viously  refiect  on  the  financial  viability 
of  the  owners  of  the  branch  line  and 
could  result  in  the  failure  of  the  firms 
Involved  and  econcmiic  catastrophe  for 
the  entire  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  may 
use  Federal  funds  imder  the  RRR  Act, 
as  amended,  to  purchase  the  lines  or  to 
provide  for  their  operation  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  FRA  Class  I  standards  through 
accelerated  maintenance.  The  State 
cannot  do  both.  In  other  words,  once  a 
State  uses  the  funds  to  purchase  a  Une. 
It  can  no  longer  receive  Federal  funds 
for  the  (aeration  or  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  line.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  the 
State’s  advantage,  whenever  It  decides 
that  it  wants  to  acquire  a  line,  to  post- 
p<»ie  acquisition  until  the  line  has  been 
rehabilitated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  some 
cases,  it  may  prove  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  for  a  State  to  rehabilitate  the  line 
and  actually  give  that  line  to  a  profitable 
railroad,  than  for  the  State  to  continue 
to  participate  in  paying  for  subsidized 
operations  over  that  line. 

One  other  alternative  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  State  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  rights-of-way.  If  a  decision  is 
made  with  regard  to  a  particular  line 
that  no  combination  of  actions  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  make  operation 
of  the  line  economical,  a  decision  must 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  line  should 
be  preserved  for  the  future.  There  may 
be  quite  distinct  interests  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  right-of-way  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  operations  over  it.  Even  if  a 
right-of-way  has  little  present  potential, 
its  dismantling  could  have  a  serious 
future  impact  on  the  area  in  which  it 
is  located.  Furthermore,  as  energy  costs 
increase  in  the  future,  motor  carriers 
may  lose  their  competitive  advantage  in 
serving  industries  located  on  some  of  the 
light-density  lines,  and  many  of  the 
costs  and  service  disadvantages  of  these 
lines  may  decline. 

Economic  development  programs  to  at¬ 
tract  raU-dependent  industries.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  expended  to  at¬ 
tract  rail-dependent  industries  to  light- 
density  lines.  Essential  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  a  goal  Is  the  rehabUltatloD 
of  the  lines,  since  new  industries  win  not 
even  consider  locating  on  a  line  i^lcb  Is 


not  up  to  at  least  FRA  Class  I  standards. 
E^^en  when  a  line  is  in  gcxxl  condition, 
however,  the  competition  to  attract  in¬ 
dustries  is  extreme.**  As  David  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  Economic  Development  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Indiana)  pointed  out, 
“While  some  3,500  new  industrial  plants 
are  built  each  year,  16,000  development 
groups  are  at  work  trying  to  lure  them.** 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  while 
available  rail  transportation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  criterion  in  site  selection,  it  is  only 
one  of  many  and  in  a  number  of  cases  is 
actually  the  least  important.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation’s  decision 
to  locate  a  major  steel  mill  in  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  Eliot  Jane  way  made  the  following 
observation; 

*  *  *  The  consideration  that  stamps  Con¬ 
neaut,  CHilo  as  a  growth  center  of  the  future 
Is  neither  accidental  nor  whimsical. 

(Conneaut  wlU  be  a  major  steel  mill  center 
because  It  already  is  a  minor  water  shipping 
point.  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
cheap  raU  transportation  costs  Invited  major 
Industrial  faculties  to  locate  IxUand. 

Nowadays  the  pressure  to  cut  the  eost  of 
handling  basic  bulk  materials  dictates  the 
choice  of  coc^tal  sites  for  major  industrial 
facilities.*' 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  some 
of  the  methods  listed  earlier  that  could 
be  employed  to  keep  an  excluded  line  in 
service,  such  as  a  rail  patron  surcharge, 
may  discourage  new  industries  from  lo¬ 
cating  on  that  line.  All  other  factors 
being  equal,  a  decision  by  a  prospective 
rail  user  to  locate  on  a  rail  line  excluded 
from  Conrall  generally  involves  a  much 
higher  risk  than  a  similar  decision  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  a  profitable  railroad. 


**  The  recent  establishment  of  a  Volkswag¬ 
en  “Rabbit”  assembly  plant  at  New  Stanton, 
Pennsylvania,  Is  a  classic  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  development  groups  wlU  go 
to  secure  Industries.  The  report^  Initial 
package  of  Incentives  offered  Volkswagen  In¬ 
cluded  the  following; 

The  company  would  be  exempted  from 
franchise  and  realty  transfer  taxes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  would  grant  a  $40  million  loan  to 
buy  an  unused  Chrysler  Ciorporatlon  plant 
for  the  auto  firm  to  lease. 

The  State  would  spend  $30  million  on 
highway  and  rail  links  to  the  plant. 

The  State  would  waive  05  percent  of  local 
taxes  the  first  two  years  and  50  percent  the 
following  two  years. 

The  State  would  arrange  for  employee 
training. 

The  State  would  provide  a  $135  mlUlon 
tooling  loan  (Volkswagen  decided  later  to  do 
its  own  financing  on  this  proposal  when  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Pennsylvania  became 
snagged) . 

Source:  “Rabbits  In  the  Cabbage  Patch”, 
The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Vol.  CffJUCXVni. 
No.  8,  August  17,  1078,  p.  18;  “OOP  Study 
Queries  VW  Plant  Figures”,  The  Washington 
Star,  No.  257,  October  1,  1878,  p.  C-8;  Terry 
P.  Brown.  Delays  Start-Dp  Date  At  Its 
Facility  in  New  Stanton;  Parts  Problems  De- 
velc^”.  The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Vol 
CLXXXVm,  No.  88.  October  8.  1078,  p.  2. 

"David  Richmond.  "Americans  Battle  for 
Indxistry”,  The  Republic,  June  18,  1078,  p. 
A-1. 

■*E3k>t  Janeway,  "DJ9.  Steel  Beta  Against 
Inflation,"  The  Washington  Star,  July  7, 
1078,  p.  A-IO. 
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LINE-BY-LIN*  AKALYSIS 

New  Jersey  requested  R3PO  to  analyze 
freight  service  on  USRA  lines  Nos.  703, 
1105, 1107,  1204  and  1206.  Three  of  these 
lines  (Nos.  703, 1105  and  1204)  have  pas¬ 
senger  services  operated  over  them: 
however  New  Jersey  only  requested 
RSPO  to  analyze  the  passenger  opera¬ 
tions  on  one  of  the  lines,  USRA  Line  No. 
703,  the  Princeton  Branch. 

USRA  Line  No.  703:  Princeton  Branch. 
The  Princeton  Branch,  formerly  imrt  of 


the  Penn  Central,  extends  northeasterly 
from  Princeton  Junction  (milepost  0.0) 
to  Princeton  (milepost  2.9) .  a  distance  of 
2.9  miles.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  re¬ 
quested  the  RSPO  to  analyse  both 
freight  and  passenger  service  on  the  line. 
The  branch,  which  Is  electrified,  con¬ 
nects  with  Amtrak's  Washington  to  New 
York  mainline.  The  State  has  purchased 
this  branch,  and  It  Is  being  operated  un¬ 
der  subsidy  by  Conrail.  The  branch  lies 
wholly  within  Mercer  County. 


Figure  1;  USRA  Line  No.  703 


The  branch  provides  service  to  an  area 
of  New  Jersey  which  has  a  very  diversi¬ 
fied  economy.  The  line  lies  entirely 
within  the  Trenton  SMS  A;  however.  It 
l3  far  enough  distant  from  the  hlghly- 
industralized  sections  of  the  area  to  be 
relatively  unaffected  by  them. 

The  available  data  Indicates  that 
Mercer  County  has  been  growing  steadily 
but  slowly.  It  has  a  balanced  and  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturing  sector,  which  Is  ex¬ 
panding,  and  an  intensive  agricultural 
sector,  which,  though  small,  is  still  eco¬ 
nomically  significant.  The  small  towns 
throughout  the  County  also  provide  ele¬ 
ments  of  economic  stability  and  growth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  major 
educational  institutions,  including 
Princeton  University,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  and  Trenton  State  Col¬ 
lege  are  located  within  the  County. 
Princeton,  the  principal  town  on  the 
line,  is  a  typical  university  center,  with 
its  primary,  and  much  of  its  secondary, 
emi^oyment  generated  by  educational 
tnstitutioDs. 


The  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce, 
local  rail  patrons,  and  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Penn  Central  during  the 
rail  restructuring  in  1974  provided  the 
RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list  of  12 
establishments  that  were  alleged  to  have 
used  the  Princeton  Branch  at  one  time 
or  another.  One  of  these  establishments 
was  not  interviewed  because  of  the  type 
of  service  rendered.  The  remaining  11 
were  judged  capable  of  generating  car¬ 
load  business  and  were  interviewed  by 
the  RSPO  Project  Team.  The  other  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  service  area  are  almost 
exclmively  small  commercial  and  retail 
establishments  that  rely  entirely  on 
motor  carriers  to  handle  their  predomi¬ 
nantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  11  firms  interviewed,  one  had 
never  used  rail  service  and  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  It  in  the  future.  Six  indi¬ 
cated  that,  although  they  had  used  rs^ 
service  previously,  they  had  no  Intentlcm 
of  using  it  in  the  future.  Two  firms 
indicated  that,  although  they  had  not 
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Utilized  rail  seivlce  in  the  past,  they 
have  the  potential  of  using  it  in  the 
future.  The  remaining  two  firms  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  utilized  rail  service 
in  1976.  However,  at  the  time  of  the 
RSPO  Project  Team  interviews,  freight 
sendee  was  not  being  provided  on  the 
line. 

The  line  senes  as  a  local  passenger 
.sendee  link  between  Princeton  and  the 
Amtrak  mainline.  NJDOT  estimates  that 
the  branch  is  used  daily  by  1.000  pas¬ 
sengers.  For  this  reason,  the  State 
elected  to  purchase  the  line  under  the 
provisions  of  section  206(c)(1)(D)  of 
the  RRR  Act.  as  amended.  However,  the 
State  has  not  made  a  commitment  to 
the  long-term  subsidization  of  passenger 
sendee  on  this  line. 

.No  cost/ revenue  profile  currently 
exists  for  freight  operations  over  the 
Princeton  Branch.  The  only  cost/rev¬ 
enue  profile  for  passenger  operations  is 
based  on  a  January  26.  1977  subsidy 
estimate  supplied  by  Conrail.  which 
covers  the  period  from  September  28, 
1976  through  December  31,  1976.  This 
estimate  indicates  that,  based  on  rev¬ 
enues  of  $15,000,  the  line  would  incur  an 
operating  deficit  of  $83,000. 

Sl’ECIFlC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  and/or 
increase  the  revenue  which  result  from 
operation  of  passenger  service  on  this 
line,  the  following  courses  of  action 
should  be  considered: 

Reduce  the  scheduled  service 
Reduce  the  crew  size 
Increase  the  passenger  fares 

USRA  Line  No.  1105:  The  New  York 
and  Long  Branch  Railroad.  This  line, 
which  was  formerly  part  of  the  New  York 
and  Long  Branch  Railroad,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  is  being  operated  imder  subsidy  by 
CcHirail.  The  line  extends  south  from 
Perth  Amboy  (milepiost  16.4)  through 
Bradley  Beach  (milepost  29.0),  Avon 
(milepost  30.0),  Belmar  (milepost  30.7), 
Spring  Lake  (milepost  32.8),  Sea  Girt 
(milepost  34.2),  Mgnasquan  (milepost 
34.9),  Brielle  (milepost  36.0),  and  Point 
Pleasant  Beach  (milepost  36.9)  to  Bay 
Head  Junction  (milepost  38.0) .  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  requested  the  RSPO  to 
analyze  the  freight  service  on  the  line 
from  Bradley  Beach  (milepost  29.0)  to 
Bay  Head  Junction  (milepost  38.0) ,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nine  miles.  This  portion  of  the 
line  is  located  in  both  Monmouth  and 
Ocean  Counties. 

This-line  serves  an  area  of  the  State 
which  consists  almost  totally  of  ocean- 
side  lands.  The  area  varies  from  flat 
lands  to  swamp  lands  and  has  limited 
agricultural  activity.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  activity  along  the  line  is  centered 
in  the  ocean-side  resort  towns  which  it 
serves.  Most  of  the  line  is  located  within 
the  Long  Branch-Ashbury  Park  SMSA. 
exc^t  for  a  short  portkMi  extending  into 
Ocean  County  to  the  south  of  the  SMSA. 
The  line  lies  entlrdy  within  the  urban¬ 
ised  area  which  extends  along  the  coast 
southward  from  New  Tmic  and  Newark. 
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Figure  2;  USRA  Line  No.  1105 


§slate  owned, 
operated  under  subsidy 


Both  Ocean  and  Monmouth  Counties 
are  experiencing  rapid  development 
Both  Counties  have  experienced  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  In  population  during  the 
past  two  decades;  both  have  shown  scane 
growth  In  manxifacturing;  and  both  have 
strong  and  healthy  retail  trade  and  serv¬ 
ice  sectors.  Given  the  pattern  of  urban 
expansion  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  It 


can  be  expected  that  these  patterns  will 
continue  in  the  near  future. 

Ihe  towns  along  the  line  are  all  simi¬ 
lar.  They  are  basically  residential  com- 
miinities  with  most  of  their  onployment 
oriented  toward  serving  the  residential 
populatlcm.  Manufacturing  and  agricul¬ 
ture  play  a  rdatlvely  minor  role  in  the 
overall  ecmiomlc  picture.  This  situation 


is  not  likely  to  change  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Chamber  of  Ccunmerce,  local 
rail  patrons  and  information  received 
from  the  Penn  Central  and  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  during  the  rail 
restructuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  with  a  list  of  39  firms  that 
were  alleged  to  have  used  the  Bradley 
Beach  to  Bay  Head  Junction  portion  of 
the  line.  Of  these  39  firms,  18  were  active 
rail  users;  11  had  never  used  rail  service 
and  had  no  plans  to  use  it  in  the  future; 
eight  had  used  rail  service  in  the  past 
but  had  no  plans  to  iise  it  in  the  future; 
one  had  plans  to  return  to  using  rail 
service  in  the  immediate  future;  and  one 
firm  that  had  used  rail  service  in  Uie  past 
stated  that  it  was  unsure  as  to  whether 
it  would  use  it  in  the  future.  Among  the 
39  firms  interviewed  by  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team,  ten  were  engaged  in  the  sale, 
service  or  construction  of  boats.  The  re¬ 
maining  businesses  in  the  towns  along  the 
line  are  almost  exclusively  small  com¬ 
mercial  and  retail  establishments  that 
rely  entirely  on  motor  carriers  to  handle 
their  predominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  18  active  rail  users  interviewed. 
12  firms  generated  full  carloads  of 
freight,  and,  of  the  remaining  six  firms, 
two  or  more  occasionally  have  shared  a 
full  carload  of  inbound  freight.  Eight  of 
these  firms  have  no  plans  for  expansion; 
five  are  planning  normal  growth;  and 
three  are  planning  expansions.  One  firm 
is  planning  to  reduce  the  size  of  its  op¬ 
eration;  one  other  declined  to  answer 
any  questions.  All  current  users  are  ei¬ 
ther  retail  or  wholesale  establishments. 

The  primary  fimction  of  this  line  is 
to  serve  as  an  important  link  in  the 
New  Jersey  commuter  rail  system  w^hlch 
serves  the  New  York  commercial  area. 
For  this  reason,  the  State  elected  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  portion  of  the  line  under  the 
provisions  of  section  206(c)  (1)  (D)  of  the 
TRR  Act,  as  amended.  The  land  abutting 
the  line  is  primarily  devoted  to  small 
retail  or  wholesale  businesses,  highway 
corridors  or  residential  areas.  Thus,  the 
potential  for  significant  increases  in  rail 
freight  patronage  from  new  businesses 
locating  along  the  line  is  very  limited. 
Indeed,  the  RSPO  Project  Team  found 
no  evidence  of  industrial  planning  or 
development  along  the  portion  of  the 
line  imder  study;  however,  it  did  find 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  presence  the  ex¬ 
isting  pattern  of  land  use. 

For  the  months  of  May  through  Oc¬ 
tober,  1976,  actual  freight  train  opera¬ 
tions  over  the  line  segment  produced  a 
positive  net  result  of  $39,316;  however, 
no  charge  for  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  way  on  the  line  was  included  in  the 
calculation  of  this  figure.  For  ten  months 
of  operation  (April  through  January) 
the  line  generated  326  carloads  of 
freight;  on  an  annualized  basis,  this  in¬ 
dicates  that  traffic  levels  have  fallen  to 
84.3  percent  of  1973  levels. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  team  tracks  on  this  line  should 
be  upgraded  and  their  use  promoted  to 
enhance  their  attractlvenesa  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  potential  rail  users. 
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The  feasibility  of  developing  a  new 
type  of  rail  car  to  move  boats  Into  and 
out  of  the  area  served  by  the  line  should 
be  explored. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  numerous 
vehicular  crossings  at  grade. 

USRA  Line  No.  1107:  High  Bridge 
Branch.  The  High  Bridge  Branch,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  extends  from  High  Bridge 
•  milepost  0.0)  through  Calif  on  (mile¬ 
post  5.3),  Long  Valley  (milepost  11.4), 
Bartley  (milepost  15.6),  Flanders  (mile¬ 
post  17.6),  Kenvil  (milepost  21.8),  and 
Ferremont  Junction  (milepost  22.6)  to 
Rockaway  (milepost  32.2) .  The  State  of 


The  High  Bridge  Branch  provides 
service  to  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  area  is 
primarily  agricultural,  producing  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts  of  field  crops,  including 
large  quantities  of  com  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  area  is  mountainous,  and  the 
line  runs  parallel  to  the  mountains.  There 
is  some  urbanization  near  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  line.  Most  of  the  towns 
in  the  area  are  basically  trade  centers, 
servicing  the  surroimdlng  agrlcultmal 
areas.  The  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
line  is  located  within  Morris  County  and 
the  remaining  cme-thlrd  is  located  within 
Hunterdon  County.  According  to  the 
1960  and  1970  census,  both  Hunterdon 
and  Morris  CTountles  have  shown  strong 
increases  in  population  over  the  last  two 
decades.  As  of  1970,  82.4  percent  ot 


New  Jersey  requested  the  RSPO'to  an¬ 
alyze  only  that  portion  of  the  line  that 
extends  from  High  Bridge  to  Ferremont 
Junction,  a  distance  of  22.6  miles.  The 
7.3  mile  segment  of  the  line  between 
Bartley  and  Ferremont  Junction  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  operated  by  Conrail  imder 
subsidy;  the  remainder  of  the  line  is  out 
of  service.  The  line  is  located  in  both 
Hunterdon  and  Morris  Counties.  At 
High  Bridge,  the  line  connects  aith 
Conrail  line  from  Phillipsbmg  to  Eliza- 
bethport.  At  Ferremont  Junction  the 
High  Bridge  Branch  crosses  the  for¬ 
mer  Erie  Lackawanna  Chester  Branch, 
which  is  ciurently  out  of  service. 


Morris  County’s  population  was  classi¬ 
fied  as  lu-ban.  In  both  Counties,  manu¬ 
facturing  plays  a  major  role  in  provid¬ 
ing  employment  in  the  non-agricultmal 
sector.  Athough  Morris  County  has  be¬ 
come  industrialized  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Hunterdon  County  remains  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  in  character. 

'Hie  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Morris  County  Board  of  Public  Trans¬ 
portation,  local  rail  patrons,  and  infor¬ 
mation  received  frcnn  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wana  Railroad  during  the  rail  restruc¬ 
turing  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO  Project 
Team  with  a  list  of  15  firms  which  were 
alleged  to  have  used  the  line.  Of  these 
firms,  one  could  not  be  located  and  was 
imknown  to  local  rail  patrons  and  three 
were  not  located  on  the  line.  The  remain¬ 


ing  11  firms  were  judged  capable  of  gen¬ 
erating  carload  traffic  on  the  line  and 
were  interviewed  by  the  RSPO  Project 
Team.  The  other  businesses  in  the  towns 
along  the  line  are  almost  exclusively 
small  commercial  or  retail  establish¬ 
ments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor  car¬ 
riers  to  handle  their  predominantly  small 
shipments. 

Of  the  11  firms  interviewed,  three  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  utilized  the  line  in 
the  past  but  had  no  intention  of  usmg  it 
in  the  future;  three  indicated  that  they 
had  patroniz^  the  line  previously  and 
might  utilize  it  in  the  future;  one  firm 
that  had  utilizied  the  line  in  the  past  was 
unsure  whether  it  would  use  it  in  the 
future;  one  firm  had  never  used  the  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  line;  and  one  firm  that 
formerly  used  the  line  now  uses  the  team 
track  facility  at  High  Bridge.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  firm.s  were  active  rail 
patrons,  and  one  of  them  was  undergo¬ 
ing  an  expansion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck*  and  Company  has  partially  devel¬ 
oped  a  site  for  a  propo^  distribution 
colter  at  Bartley;  however,  to  date,  no 
actual  construction  has  started. 

Carload  statistics  applicable  to  the 
High  Bridge  Branch  indicate  that  the 
line  has  a  limited  number  of  patrons; 
that  its  trafllc  v(dume  is  declining;  that 
the  line  generates  primarily  terminating 
traffic;  and  that  average  line  revenues 
were  lower  than  Erie  Lackawana  system 
averages. 

For  the  two  months  of  September  and 
October,  1976,  actual  train  operation 
over  the  northern  7.3  miles  of  the  line 
generated  a  nominal  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $42;  however,  the  cost  of  the  re¬ 
turn  on  the  value  of  the  property  was  not 
Included  in  the  calculation  of  this  figure. 
During  this  same  period,  four  carloads 
were  generated;  on  an  annualized  basis, 
this  In^cates  that  traffic  on  the  line  has 
fallen  by  more  than  60  percent  since 
1973. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  * 

Since  the  segment  of  the  line  between 
High  Bridge  and  Bartley  has  not  been 
operated  due  to  lack  of  demand,  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  permanent 
abandonment  of  this  15.3  mile  segment. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
continuing  service  over  the  7.3  mile  seg¬ 
ment  between  Bartley  and  Ferremont 
Jimction  for  a  reasonable  time  to  allow 
the  Sears.  Roebuck  Company  to  decide 
whether  it  is  going  to  proce^  with  the 
development  of  its  proposed  distribution 
center. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  im¬ 
proving  and  primiotlng  the  use  of  the 
team  tracks  at  High  Bridge  and  Whar¬ 
ton. 

USRA  Line  No.  1204:  The  Gladstone 
Branch.  The  Gladstone  Branch,  formerly 
part  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
extends  westerly  from  Summit  (milepost 
20.1)  through  Millington  (milepost  30.1) . 
Lyons  (milepost  31.7),  Basking  Ridge 
(milepost  33.6),  Bernardsville  (milepost 
34.8) ,  Far  Hills  (milepost  38.9)  and  Pea- 
pack  (milepost  41.3)  to  Gladstone  (mile¬ 
post  42.3) ,  a  distance  of  22.3  miles.  That 


Figure  3:  USRA  Line  No.  1107 
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portion  of  Uie  branch  from  Summit  to 
and  Including  Millington  Is  Included  In 
the  ConRall  system.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  requested  that  the  FtSPO  analyze 
freight  service  on  that  portion  of  the 
branch  that  extends  from  Millington 
(milepost  30.1)  to  Gladstone  (milepost 
42.3),  a  distance  of  12.2  miles.  This  seg¬ 
ment  has  been  purchased  by  the  State 


This  branch  serves  an  area  of  the  State 
that  has  a  mixed  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  economy.  Farms  in  the  area  produce 
a  wide  variety  of  products,  including 
truck  crops  and  field  com,  but  the  dom¬ 
inant  agricultural  activity  is  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  The  smaller  towns  in  Somerset 
County  serve  mainly  as  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  centers  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  area.  The  County  is  located 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
Newark  SMSA  and  has  some  industrial 
activity.  However,  the  County  is  becom¬ 
ing  Increasingly  urbanized,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  76.4  percent  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  in  1970  was  classified  as  urban. 

The  econcMny  of  Somerset  County  is 
highly  developed  and  has  several  large, 
capital-intensive  industrial  sectors  which 
dominate  overall  emplojmient.  Relatively 
high  levels  of  employment  in  tertiary  in¬ 
dustry  indicate  a  level  of  diversification 
that  should  give  the  economy  strength 
and  stability.  Of  all  New  Jersey  (Toimties, 
in  1970  only  Bergen  County  had  a  higher 
median  family  income  than  did  Somerset 
Coimty.  The  1970  Census  data  indicate 
that  Somerset  County  has  been  ^wlng 
significantly  in  both  population  and 
non-agrlcultural  activity,  while  its  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  has  been  diminishing  in 
size.  Of  the  towns  along  the  branch  line, 
only  Bemardsville  was  of  sufficient  size 


and  is  being  served  by  ConRall  imder  the 
subsidy  program.  This  portion  of  the  line 
is  electrified,  and  there  are  numerous 
commuter  trains  operated  over  it.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  this  portion  oi  the  line 
is  lc»cated  in  Somerset  County,'  a  short 
segment  also  extends  Into  Morris  County 
near  Millington*  The  branch  connects 
with  the  C<mRail  system  at  Summit. 


to  be  listed  and  analyzed  in  the  1970 
Census.  (A  detailed  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  Morris  County 
is  contained  in  the  analysis  of  USRA 
Line  No.  1107,  the  High  Bridge  Branch.) 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  Dei>artment 
of  Transportation,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail  patrons 
and  information  received  from  the  Erie 
Lackawanna  Railroad  during  the  rail  re¬ 
structuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  with  a  list  of  14  firms  that 
were  alleged  to  have  used  the  Gladstone 
Branch.  Of  these  14  firms,  six  were  not 
interviewed  because  of  their  size,  the 
type  of  product  they  sold,  or  the  service 
they  rendered.  The  remaining  eight 
firms  were  judged  capable  of  generating 
carload  business  and,  were  interviewed 
by  the  RSPO  Project' Team.  The  other 
businesses  In  these  town  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  small  commercial  or  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor 
carriers  to  handle  their  predominantly 
small  shiianents. 

Of  the  eight  firms  interview'ed,  two 
indicated  that  they  had  patronized  the 
line  in  the  past  but  had  no  intention 
of  using  it  in  the  future;  one  indicated 
that  It  had  utilized  the  line  previously 
but  that  future  use  would  depend  on  a 
reduction  In  freight  rates;  one  firm  had 
closed  its  facility  In  1974  as  a  result  of 


economic  ccauhtions  and  was  unsure  of 
its  potential  for  future  rail  use;  and  one 
firm  had  transferred  its  shipments  to 
trucks  but  would  consider  reverting  to 
rail  if  continued  service  was  guaranteed 
and  was  dependable.  The  remaining 
three  rail  patrons  were  active  users  of 
the  line.  Of  these  three  firms,  one  had 
no  expansion  plans,  one  anticipated  a 
growth  in  sales,  and  one  was  contem¬ 
plating  increasing  its  storage  capacity. 

The  primary  function  of  this  line  is 
to  serve  as  an  important  link  in  the  New 
Jersey  commuter  rail  system  that  serves 
the  New  York  commercial  area.  For  this 
reason,  the  State  elected  to  purchase  this 
portion  of  the  Gladstone  Branch  under 
the  provisions  of  section  206(c)(1)(D) 
of  the  RRR  Act,  as  amended. 

The  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
line  is  primarily  devoted  to  residential 
use.  The  RSPO  Project  Team  found  no 
evidence  of  industrial  planning  or  devel¬ 
opment  along  the  portion  of  the  branch 
under  study.  The  attitude  expressed  by  a 
number  of  individuals  in  the  l<x:al  com¬ 
munities  favored  the  preservation  of  ex¬ 
isting  patterns  of  land  use. 

Carload  trafiBc  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Gladstone  Branch  indicate  that  the 
line  has  a  limited  number  of  patrons; 
that  its  trafiSc  volume  is  declining;  and 
that  it  generates  primarily  terminating 
traffic. 

For  the  period  May  through  October! 
1976,  actual  freight  operations  over  Uiis 
portion  of  the  line  incurred  a  deficit  of 
$3,198.  For  ten  months  of  (9}eration 
(April,  1976  through  January,  1977)  the 
line  generated  22  carloads  of  traffic;  on 
an  annualized  basis,  this  indicates  that 
traffic  levels  on  the  line  have  fallen  by 
more  than  75  percent  since  1973. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Termination  of  freight  service  from 
Millington  to  Gladstone,  a  distance  of 
12.3  miles,  should  be  considered,  and 
the  team  tracks  at  Millington  should  be 
upgraded  and  their  use  promoted  as  an 
alternative  source  of  rail  service  for  cur¬ 
rent  patrons  of  the  line. 

VSR  A  Line  No.  1206:  The  Orange 
Branch.  The  Orange  Branch,  formerly 
part  of  the  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
extends  westerly  from  Forest  Hill  (mile¬ 
post  9.5)  through  Bloomfield  (milepost 
10.0),  East  Orange  (milepost  10.8)  and 
Orange  (milepost  11.8)  to  West  Orange 
(milepost  12.7),  a  distance  of  3.2  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  branch  from  Forest 
Hill  to  and  including  Bloomfield  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ConRail  system.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  requested  the  RSPO  to 
analyze  only  that  portUm  of  the  Orange 
Branch  from  Bloomfield  to  West  Orange, 
a  distance  of  2.7  miles;  this  segment  is 
presently  being  served  by  ConRail  under 
the  subsidy  program.  This  portkm  of  the 
line  is  located  in  Essex  County.  It  crosses 
over  ConRail’s  Montclair  Branch  at 
Bloomfield  and  connects  at  Forest  Hill 
with  ConRail’s  Great  Neck  to  Hob<Aen 
line. 


Figure  4:  USRA  Line  No.  1204 
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Figure  5:  USRA  Line  No*  1206 


The  Orange  Branch  provides  service 
through  a  highly  developed  and  highly 
industrialized  area  In  Essex  County;  It 
is  located  In  the  extrnne  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Newaiic  SMSA.  The  area  has 
virtually  no  agricultural  activity  but  has 
high  levels  of  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion.  The  two  cities  which  serve  as  the 


termini  for  this  segment  of  the  line, 
Bloomfield  and  West  Orange,  are  highly 
developed  and  are  Indicative  of  the  area 
served  by  the  line.  Both  cities  are  of 
medium  size  and  are  relatively  well- 
developed  economically.  Each  has  a 
strong  manufacturing  sector  (the  largest 
single  employment  category  In  the 


County)  and  a  strong  service  sector. 
They  also  have  well  developed  trans¬ 
portation  and  trade  sectors. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local 
rail  patrons  and  information  received 
from  Erie  Lackawanna  during  the  rail 
restructuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  with  a  list  of  42  firms  that 
were  alleged  to  have  used  this  portion  of 
the  Orange  Branch.  Of  tliese  42  firms, 
two  were  duplications:  four  were  no 
longer  in  business:  and  two  were  not  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  line.  Of  the  remaining  34 
firms,  all  of  which  were  contacted  by  the 
RSPO  Project  Team.  17  had  never  used 
rail  service  on  the  branch  and  had  no 
intention  of  using  it  in  the  future:  five 
had  last  used  it  eight  to  ten  years  ago 
and  had  no  plans  to  use  it  in  the  future: 
and  five  were  not  presently  using  rail 
service  but  indicated  that  they  might  use 
It  at  some  imspecified  time  in  the  future. 
The  remaining  seven  firms  were  judged 
capable  of  generating  carload  business 
and  were  interviewed.  All  seven  firms  are 
active  rail  users.  Of  the  seven,  only  one 
is  ccmsidering  future  expansion  of  its 
facilities.  The  other  businesses  In  the 
towns  served  by  the  line  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  small  commercial  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor 
carriers  to  handle  their  predominantly 
small  shipments. 

For  the  period  May  through  October, 
1976,  actual  train  operation  over  this 
portion  of  the  Orange  Branch  generated 
a  positive  ccmtribution  of  $21,158:  how¬ 
ever,  the  cost  of  the  return  on  the  value 
of  the  property  was  not  included  in  the 
calculation  of  this  figme.  For  ten  months 
of  operation  (April,  1976  through  Jan¬ 
uary,  1977),  the  line  generated  267  car¬ 
loads  of  freight.  On  an  annualized  basis, 
this  Indicates  that  traffic  levels  on  the 
line  have  risen  to  117.2  percent  of  the 
1973  level. 

SPECIFIC  RECOHMEND.'KTION 

Although  the  line  appears  to  be  viable 
at  this  time,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  attempting  to  attract  more  rail- 
oriented  business  to  the  area  served  by 
the  line. 

(PR  Doc.77-9563  Filed  3-30-77; 8: 45  am) 
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